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France Limits Her Revolution 


Aiterthought suggests that the result of the French 
elections on May 5 should not have been as surprising as 
it appears to have been. While the national elections of 
October 21, 1945, showed that the country favored a break 
with the discredited Third Republic (96.4 per cent favored 
a new constitution and only 3.6 per cent preferred moditi- 
cation of the 1875 constitution), the vote on the character 
of the Constituent Assembly which should prepare the 
draft was 13 million to 61% million for limitation of its 
powers. Repudiation of the past was clearly tempered 
with a certain caution about the future. General de Gaulle, 
reputedly deficient in political aptitude, would seem to 
have gauged the sentiment of France more accurately than 
did the Communist—or the Socialist—Party. 


The Rejected Constitution 


A recurring comment on the proposed Constitution is 
the statement that any constitution becomes what the 
people using it make of it. Paul Scott Mowrer of the Vew 
York Post, Lansing Warren of the New York Times and 
Raymond Swing have all made this observation, the last 
with a reference to the evanescent Weimar Constitution, 
once reported the best ever drafted. 

The rejected French Constitution is described by Mr. 
Mowrer, who on May 1 predicted its adoption, as “a revo- 
lutionary embodiment of the Marxist social, economic and 
political theories as interpreted in the French tradition 
and by the French mind.” A preface listing “The Rights 
of Man” is followed by provisions which would establish 
a unicameral National Assembly that would have power to 
elect the Premier from among its members, to fix the Gov- 
ernment’s program, and to elect a President of the Re- 
public who would exercise merely honorary functions. 
The checks and balances which characterized the former 
bicameral legislature would be eliminated. Lacking an 
executive power which would carry weight and an inde- 
pendent judiciary the all-powerful National Assembly 
might be dominated by the best-organized party machine. 
In the situation obtaining since the liberation this would 
probably mean the Communist Party. Since France has 
before this experimented with unicameral legislatures, it 
seems probable that it was this situation that determined 
the Constitution’s rejection. 

In addition to unprecedented powers for the legislative 
branch over the executive and judicial branches of the 
Government, as Arthur Krock has noted in the Times 
(May 8), “a majority of the single chamber could force 
the resignation en bloc of the President of the Council of 
Ministers and the Ministers (the Cabinet) by refusing a 


grant of confidence. This refusal would automatically 
nullify their appointment, which was to have been by de- 
cree of the President of the Republic.” 

“But,” he continues, “another provision established at 
least one check on the power of the single chamber. This 
authorized the President of the Assembly, if two Minis- 
terial crises should arise in one annual session (after the 
Assembly had served half of its five-year term), to recom- 
mend its dissolution to the Council of Ministers. After 
approval of the recommendation by the Council, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic was empowered to issue a dissolu- 
tion decree. But the Assembly was also given the right 
to dissolve itself by a two-thirds vote at any time.” 

The vote within the Constituent Assembly was close. 
The Constitution was approved by a majority of 60 votes 
only, and the breach in the three-party coalition was 
widened. At one point the Popular Republican Movement 
(MRP) members walked out. On their demand that the 
new legislature consist of two houses the Communists and 
Socialists voting together defeated them by 21 votes. On 
the method of choosing the Premier the MRP was out- 
voted 289 to 256; on an amendment providing for legisla- 
tive dissolution machinery, by 288 to 258; and on the 
makeup of the judiciary supreme council, by 288 to 231. 


Result of the Vote 


The French people rejected the Constitution presented 
to them by a majority of over 1,000,000 votes. The latest 
official figures (including North Africa) are 9,450,570 in 
favor of and 10,632,430 against adoption. It will now be 
necessary to elect a new Constituent Assembly, for which 
a vote will be taken June 2. The preparation of a new 
draft should require less time than the present one con- 
sumed. Amendment of the controversial provisions might 
produce an instrument which would have a different re- 
ception. 

The result of the referendum will doubtless weaken the 
French Communist Party and in the long run probably 
limit Russian influence in France, which, as Harold Cal- 
lender notes in the Times, of May 7, “at times has been 
considerable.” The Socialist Party is split, many of its 
members having voted against the Constitution in spite of 
the party machine and President Felix Gouin’s pleas. The 
Radical Socialists, who opposed the Constitution strongly 
and advocated re-establishment of the old Constitution, 
have probabiy been strengthened, as have, of course, the 
Popular Republicans, who favored a new but different 
constitution. Editorially the New York Times comments 
that the new election “might well produce a shift in party 
alignments which would bring again to the fore both Gen- 
eral de Gaulle and the middle-of-the-road Radical Social- 
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ists of former Premier Herriot. Even if France continues 
to lean toward socialistic experiments, it now appears 
certain that her socialism will not be of the totalitarian 
variety... .” 

Mr. Callender comments: ‘Those American commenta- 
tors who see the referendum result as the return of 
middle-class powers and conceptions are badly mistaken. 
France today is Leit and revolutionary in the sense of 
desiring a better economic system on a less narrowly capi- 
talistic basis than before, even though she does not want 
communism,” 


A French “Bill of Rights” 


‘this interpretation is supported by the fact that the 
serious division came over the governmental setup and not 
over the 39 Articles outlining “Freedoms” and “Social 
and Economic Rights.” The following are outstanding 
among the first :* 

“All men are born and remain free and equal before the 
law. The law guarantees to women, in all domains, rights 
equal to those of men... . The source of all sovereignty 
rests essentially in the people. No body, no individual can 
exercise authority that is not derived expressly from the 
people. Law is an expression of the national will... . 
Freedom is the faculty of doing all that does not infringe 
on the rights of others... .’’ Here follows a statement of 
the rights of free choice of domicile, political asylum, in- 
violability of the home and secrecy of correspondence, and 
freedom from arrest, detention, constraint except as pro- 
vided in law. For the first time, the right of habeas corpus 
was written into a constitution for France. 

“Law can have no retroactive effect... . Every accused 
person is presumed innocent until declared guilty... . 
Penalties are personal and proportionate to the gravity of 
the infraction. ... No one can be disturbed because of 
his origin, his opinions or beliefs in religious, philosophi- 
cal or political matters. Freedom of conscience and relig- 
ious sects is guaranteed by the neutrality of the state in 
regard to all beliefs and all sects. This is guaranteed not- 
ably by separation of the church and state as well as by 
the assignment to lay authorities of all powers and public 
education.”” Freedom of the spoken and printed word, of 
petition, congregation and association are guaranteed. 

With reference to the new French federations of the 
French Union, the former colonies: “Access to public 
functions, without other condition than those of capacities, 
aptitudes and talents, is open to all subjects of the French 
Union enjoying political rights endowed by the present 
Constitution with the quality of citizenship.” Similarly 
with access to all professions and types of employment, 
and “equality of moral and material station.” 

Finally, “When the Government violates freedom and 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution, resistance in all its 
forms is the most sacred of rights and the most imperious 
of duties.” 

The “Social and Economic Rights” include the follow- 
ing: “Every human being possesses with regard to so- 
ciety rights that guarantee in the integrity and dignity of 
his person his full physical, intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. The law organizes the exercise of these rights. The 
protection of health from the time of conception, the bene- 
fit of all hygienic measures and all care permitted by 
science are guaranteed to all and assured by the nation. 
The nation guarantees to the family conditions necessary 
for its free development. .. . The widest possible culture 


*Excerpts are taken from the English version published by the 
New York Times. 


must be offered to all without other limitation than apti- 
tudes of each one.... 

“Every man has the duty to work and the right to obtain 
employment, His employment must in no way be preju- 
diced by reason of his origins, his opinions and his be. 
liefs.” Hours and conditions of work must not be del- 
eterious to “health, dignity or the family life of the worker, 
... Men and women have the right to just remuneration 
according to the quality and quantity of their work, and 
in any case, to resources necessary for living worthily, 
both they and their families... . 

“Every man has the right to defend his interests by ac- 
tion through labor unions. Everyone may belong to the 
union of his choice or not belong to any union at all. Every 
worker has the right to participate through the intermedi- 
ary of his delegates in collective determination of condi- 
tions of work as well as in management of enterprises, 
The right to strike is recognized for all within the scope 
of laws that govern this.” Unemployment compensation 
is guaranteed for those incapacitated for work through 
“age, physical or mental condition or economic situation.” 

One of the more controversial points is the definition 
of property rights. “Ownership is the inviolable right to 
use, enjoy and dispose of property guaranteed to all by 
law. ... No one must be deprived of this right except by 
cause of public usefulness legally confirmed and on condi- 
tion of fair indemnification fixed in conformity with the 
law. The right of ownership must not be exercised con- 
trary to the social good or in a manner to prejudice safety, 
liberty, existence or property of another. Every piece of 
property, every enterprise whose exploitation has acquired 
characteristics of national public service or monopoly in 


fact, must become the property of the community as a 
whole. 


“The participation of everyone in the public expendi- 
ture must be progressive and calculated in proportion to 
his fortune and income, taking into account his family ob- 
ligations. No one must be placed in a position of eco- 
nomic, social or political inferiority contrary to his dig- 
nity or be allowed to be exploited by reason of sex, age, 
color, nationality, religion, opinions, or racial or other 
origins... .” 


What the French People Want 


The significance of the French people’s action is height- 
ened by the need and the widespread desire for stable 
government. Anne O’Hare McCormick on May 8 com- 
ments in the New York Times: “The resolve to prolong 
the suspense is therefore a heroic choice in the circum- 
stances. It measures the strength of the reaction against 
the prospect of Communist control, or of one-party con- 
trol of any kind... . Yet,” she adds, “the election also 
proves that France is still divided into two strong and 
nearly equal groups. A change of 600,000 votes could 
have reversed the verdict. . . . What the vote really sug- 
gests is that the majority is against the Communist defi- 
nition of democracy and the tendency toward the totali- 
tarian state.” 

This interpretation is strengthened by a consideration 
of the record of the provisional government whose term 
of power is prolonged. It has nationalized coal mines, 
banks, insurance companies and public utilities and has 
enacted advanced social and economic measures which in- 
clude the institution of shop delegates for every concern 
employing more than ten persons. Its new farm laws en- 
courage greater collective effort, and improved conditions 
for tenants and workers on farms. Its new electoral law 
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js based on proportional representation and strict party 
regime. 
“‘Boston’s Political Morals” 


The article by a Catholic woman on Boston Catholics 
and Mayor Curley in Commonweal, which we reported on 
March 30, produced “an interesting mail,” according to 
Commonweal for April 5. “Priests and laity,” it is said, 
wrote the magazine to “express pleasure and interest that 
so obvious a problem as ‘Boston’s Political Morals’ was 
opened up with honesty, sincerity and assured factual 
background. It was recognized that Boston furnishes an 
example—a type, and no unique instance.” 

A correspondent from a Middle Atlantic state “whole- 
heartedly” supported “her rallying ery to our Catholic 
laity to recognize their duty for positive action toward the 
good in public life both as citizens and as Catholics bound 
by a moral code which is mandatory in all areas of liv- 
ing.” Priests from the West and South, as well as letter 
writers from the Mid-West, the Great Plains and from 
foreign countries commented that the article had “a wider 
application than to Boston.” A priest said: “Katherine 
Loughlin hit the nail on the head and I, for one cleric, 
have no disagreement with her... . On the brink of an 
era of subtle clericalism she has called us to our senses.” 

Another letter insisted that “the only danger that threat- 
ens us” is “a danger from within. As long as we preserve 
the notion that we are in a state of siege and under mar- 
tial law, that the army of Christ consists of officers and 
enlisted men (and a few top sergeants), that discipline 
and unquestioning obedience can be derived from the 
Sermon on the Mount, we will be choked up in our smug- 
ness. The dignity of the individual and respect for our 
fellow man’s reason are going to be blunt weapons in our 
defense against any kind of collectivism, if we continue 
to practice what they preach.” 


A letter writer commented: “What Katherine Lough- 
lin is doing here is to express as a lady what many thou- 
sands of Catholic fighting men are expressing in language 
ranging from semi-orthodox profanity to the lurid obscen- 
ity of the foxhole. . . . Catholics as a whole are pretty 
narrow. Too many want their priests to do their thinking 
for them even about civic affairs. And too many priests 
get pretty smug about themselves. It’s just human na- 
ture.” 

Still another thought that Miss Loughlin’s article would 
be “welcomed by all who have been bewildered by the 
widespread condoning on the part of Catholics, clerical 
and lay, of the dishonesty of public officials who at the 
same time are Catholics... . For clerical dominance has 
all too long prevented our Catholic laity from coming into 
its own and frustrated the potentialities of an enlighten- 
ed lay leadership.” 

Commonweal is not the only Catholic publication to be 
concerned over the problem. An editorial in America 
(New York) for January 5 says that Father John C. 
Ford, professor of moral theology at the Gregorian Uni- 
versity in Rome, “has some hard sayings on the obligations 
of priests and confessors in the December, 1945, issue of 
Theological Studics. He quotes, evidently with approval, 
what Father Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., had written in 
the American Ecclesiastical Review for January, 1945: 
‘... The clergy of our own church, if we view the mat- 
ter honestly, must admit that as a group they are not tak- 
ing a sufficiently definite and outspoken stand on dishon- 
esty in civil office’-—what is commonly known as ‘graft.’ 
... Father Ford insists . . . that ‘the consciences of men 
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in public life and in business need to be educated to the 
sinfulness of many common practices.’ This task of edu- 
cation, hard enough in itself, is not any easier if the priest 
‘is the recipient of the graiter’s benefactions.’ lew who 
call themselves Catholics today have much doubt about 
sins against the Sixth Commandment; are they as well 
informed about the Seventh?” 

All of which indicates that self-criticism is not a Prot- 
estant monopoly and that Catholic laymen can be very 
outspoken on occasion. 


A Catholic Plea for Interfaith Cooperation 


“The threat to all the Christians call their heritage” 
can only be met if all Christian bodies work together, re- 
gardless of their doctrinal differences, said A.C.F. Beales, 
secretary of the English Catholic movement, Sword of the 
Spirit, in an English broadcast printed in Current Relig- 
ious Thought (Oberlin, O.) for April. The speaker said 
that after the fall of France in 1940 it was evident that 
“something had to be done—and done at once—to arouse 
the British people to the spiritual issues at stake in the 
war.” The different Christian bodies realized that the next 
step was to “close the ranks ; put your doctrinal differences 
into cold storage for the duration; enlist the help of any 
man, who could see the spiritual challenge threatening the 
whole of our Christian heritage—and cooperate to pre- 
serve it.” It is, Mr. Beales said, “still the next step. We 
have not taken it yet.” The Sword of the Spirit, founded 
by Cardinal Hinsley, had a “specific mandate to work with 
any other Christians who could see the problems as we 
did.” Mass meetings were held in London with Cardinal 
Hinsley presiding one day and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury the next. In 1942 a joint statement on “practical, 
limited cooperation,” known as the Ten Points, was 
worked out. 

In 1944 more than 100 local Christian councils were 
functioning. In most of them “all three Christian streains 
—Catholic, Anglican and Free Church—were cooperat- 
ing.” But “the difficulties and obstacles were very much 
alive. . . . The Catholics could not have joint services 
with the Protestants; the Protestants wanted joint serv- 
ices... . It left the Protestants unhappy and it wrecked 
three local councils.” We need to concentrate, Mr. Beales 
believes, not on reunion but on the “psychological difficul- 
ties.” “On all sides, the path to Christian understanding 
is blocked as much by ignorance and inherited prejudice 
as by anything else... . Yet you still find Free Church- 
men who believe—believe sincerely—that no Anglican 
can be sincere; you still find Anglicans and Free Church- 
men who believe that Roman Catholics will persecute 
whenever they are in a position to do so; the guaranteed 
rights of the Protestants in Catholic Eire, and things like 
that, will not alter their view ; and you still find Catholics 
who believe that there is no goodness and no grace in 
Protestant Christianity at all.” 

So long as this state of affairs exists “the ‘good pagan’ 
outside the Christian ranks is likely to remain indifferent 
to the central truths of Christianity itself... because so 
many who claim to believe it are so incharitable to the 
next man saying the same words. .. . When they tried to 
crush the Catholic Church in Mexico and Russia between 
the two wars, who did the protesting ? Not the Protestants 
of the world. Who is doing the protesting now about the 
persecution of Protestants in Spain and South America? 
Not the Catholics of the world. And in Moslem lands, 
where the Christians are all in the same unhappy boat, are 
they standing together about it ?” 
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The local English Christian councils have “lost their 
momentum” but the Joint Committee of Protestants and 
Catholics set up in 1942 still meets in London. It was in- 
tended to act as “an engine of potentially very great power 
indeed, keeping in touch with all the local bodies, encour- 
aging them ail . and providing them with clear-cut 
programs of work—within the Ten Points—on a national 
scale.” The next step in England, Mr. Beales believes, is 
to make it such an engine. “For until we Christians un- 
derstand our differences and can share the discussion of 
them as firm friends, we can never compose them. ... My 
brother has to know me—and I him—before we can hope 
to love each other properly.” 


Marxism and Soviet Foreign Policy 


In a study of Karl Marx in the current issue of For- 
tune a basis is suggested for an understanding of the post- 
war attitude of the Soviet Union toward its late allies. 

Marx’s theory is condensed thus: “(a) most of the 
world’s troubles have sprung from the exploitation of class 
by class; (b) the ascendancy of the working class would 
abolish classes by making every man a producer; (c) 
abolition of private property in the means of production 
would mean that nobody would have anything to exploit 
anybody with.” Marx believed that capitalism would end 
when inevitably “a handful of great capitalists at last con- 
fronted a proletarian multitude, disciplined and united by 
enforced association in great industries, driven to despair 
by prolonged depression.” 

The instructions which Marx gave to the Communist 
League in 1850 contains a passage on strategy of relations 
with other groups who might be associated in the struggie. 
It has reference, of course, to the revolutionary struggle, 
but the words have an oddly contemporary echo, It be- 
gins, as reported by Fortune: “In the event of a struggle 
against a common foe, there is no need of any special fu- 
sion. As soon as such a foe is to be directly fought, the 
interests of both parties coincide for the moment, and as 
in the past so in the future this union, intended for the 
moment only, will form of its own accord . .. the work- 
ers, by their courage, their resoluteness and their self-sac- 
rifice will play the main part in winning the victory. As 
heretofore, so in this struggle the mass of the petty 
bourgeoisie will maintain as long as possible an attitude 
of temporizing, irresolution and inactivity, and then as 
soon as the victory is decided take it in charge, summon 
the workers to be peaceful and return to work in order 
to avert so-called excesses, and so cut off the proletariat 
from the fruits of victory.” 

The workers, Marx continued, cannot prevent the petty 
bourgeoisie from doing this but they can “dictate to them 
such terins that the rule of the bourgeois democrats shall 
bear within it from the beginning the germ of its destruc- 
tion.”” They must demand, he said, and even extort, guar- 
antees for the workers and “in general see to it that the 
new rulers pledge themselves in every conceivable conces- 
sion and promise—the surest way to compromise them.” 

In brief—“from the first moment of victory our dis- 
trust must no longer be directed against the vanquished 
reactionary party, but against our previous allies, against 
the party which seeks to exploit the common victory for 
itself alone... it is our interest and our task to make the 
revolution permanent, until all the more or less possessing 
classes are driven from power, until the proletariat has 
conquered the state power, and... in all the dominant 
countries of the world has advanced so far that compe- 
tition with the proletariat in these countries has ceased, 


and at least the decisive productive forces are concentrated 
in the hands of the proletarians. 

“For us, it cannot be a question of changing private 
property but only of its destruction, not of glossing over 
class antagonisms but of abolishing classes, not of better- 
ing the existing society but of founding a new one.” 

Under changing conditions and different leaders the 
emphases in the philosophy of a dictatorship of the work- 
ers have also changed. Marx himself “never spoke of a 
dictatorship of the party” ; he believed in the state and in 
the dictatorship of the proletariat as instruments of the 
revolutionary achievement and in the party as an educa- 
tional agency. He never “envisioned the kind of mono- 
lithic and omnipotent party that rules Russia today.” In- 
deed, he “defined freedom as a condition in which the 
state is subordinate to society.” 

In his early days Marx believed revolutionary change 
inescapably to involve violence. “The end must be ‘a revo- 
lutionary change in the whole structure of society,’ or 
else ‘the common ruin of the contending classes.’”’ As 
the revolution delayed its coming his position shifted. 
“Without ceasing to be a revolutionist, he became more 
reconciled to waiting and even eschewed the dogma of the 
universal indispensability of violence, declaring that social- 
ism had a good chance of a peaceful birth where demo- 
cratic traditions were as tenaciously rooted as in the Neth- 
erlands, England, and the U. S.” 

The Second International stressed Marx's later views, 
taking a modified position with regard to economic de- 
terminism and placiug its faith in “slow accretions of 
power by the proletariat” and the “inevitable coming” of 
the classless society by “almost automatic evolution,” and 
ignoring his theory that “capitalism in the long run could 
not be stabilized, conflicts of international economic ex- 
pansionism reconciled, or war avoided.” 

The Third International under Lenin regarded inter- 
national capitalism as “mature” and therefore everywhere 
ripe for the socialist revolution. Unlike Marx, Lenin jus- 
tified the use of any and every means to make the party’s 
will prevail. “ ‘In the interests of Socialism,’ ” he is quoted 
as saying, “ ‘the revolution demands the absolute subordi- 
nation of the masses to the single will of the leaders of 
labor,’ the party.” 


Under Stalin nationalism has returned in strength and 
Marx has become a sort of deus ex machina, wheeled in 
when needed and otherwise stored in the wings. “At any 
moment,” says Fortune, “the regime can produce what it 
wants—a bit of international socialism or a bit of Rus- 
sian nationalism; a bit of revolutionary doctrine or a bit 
of evolutionary doctrine; a bit of Marx (young or ma- 
ture) or a bit of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism.” For 
“Soviet policy is neither world revolution nor simple na- 
tionalism ; the two aspects exist simultaneously.” 

To the revolutionary policy of the USSR “the national- 
ist aspect lends a dynamism derived from propaganda 
about a holy socialist fatherland flowing with liberty and 
security ; to the nationalist policy the revolutionary aspect 
brings the services of disciples in every foreign land, or- 
ganized to do Moscow’s bidding, whether it be to cry 
‘The Yanks are not coming’ or the opposite; to boost 
industrial production of a wartime ally by decrying 
strikes; or to steal an ally’s atomic-fission material for 
Russia. None of this is simple Marxism. All of its naive- 
ly ignores above all Marx’s warning that the outcome of 
human struggle may be progress under socialism but that 
it may also be—a striking phrase today—‘the common 
ruin of the contending classes.’ ” 
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